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vicissitudes .through ;^/J mmentary upon the writings, which was 

listened to with deep interest by all presen t.-Dr. Smythe Palmer gave a 
most interesting lecture on “Books and Reading.” on Feb. 10th, at West- 
burton (by kind permission of Miss Pearse). He commenced by alluding 
to the conical hill in Babylon where, when excavated, a temple was 
discovered, probably the oldest temple in the world, containing thousands 
of “books” represented by cylinders of baked clay. Dr. Palmer spoke of 
man’s highest manifestation being books and gave many interesting 
quotations “ All that mankind has done or has been ” (Carlyle), “ As good 
Dili o ac Vill Q hnnk ” (Milton). “ The place to get knowledge, the true 


university, books” (Shakespeare), " Nothing pleases me so much as that my 
little girl likes books ” (Macaulay), “ A taste for books is the pleasure and 
glory of my life ” (Gibbon). Sheridan wrote to Dean Swift, ” I had rather have a 
single shelf than all my friends except yourself.” Southey’s idea of happiness 
was “A little nook, a little book.” Dr. Smythe Palmer urged his hearers 
.never to read a bad book, never to read a second-rate book, but to try to 
cultivate a taste for what is best — not the newest writers, except in travel or 
discovery. Always to have a book for odd moments. He believed everyone 
should study to know everything of one thing ; something of everything. 

Woodford.— On Jan. 31st, the Rev. J. A. Nairn, Head Master of Merchant 


Taylors’ School, addressed a meeting of this branch at Loughton. His 
subject, Mental and Moral Education in Extreme Youth,” attracted a good 
audience. He limited his remarks to children between two and eight years 
old. He dwelt first on the development of powers of observation, especially 
of Nature as seen in the country. Incidentally he deprecated the luxury in 
man} preparatory schools, which destroyed the inventive power of children. 
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LENT. 

“A MAN OF SORROWS.” 

I. 

there is no beauty that we should desire Him.” 

Fairer than all the sons o( men, 

Lovely beyond high seraph’s ken, 

Hie beauty of the Lord our God upon Him, 

O wherefore say’st thou we should not desire Him? 

A sacrifice, with red wounds scarr’d ; 

Ah, pity He should be so marr’d ! 

But dear love tokens are these stripes upon Him, 
And more than any grace do bind us to Him. 

* * * * * 

Fast bound, a living sacrifice, 

With silent lips and patient eyes, 

And pierced hands, that grasp not any treasure, 

And nailed feet, that move not on His pleasure : 

Looking, our hearts do sink in fear ; 

Seen from afar, how fair ! Drawn near, 

The vision of the Lamb appals ! Sore paineth 
Us, this continual Dying that constraineth ! 

r OL. XVI. — NO. 4. 


LkNT. 


II. 


My soul, and whence is this to thee 
Would’st know if so great marvel be, 
That Jesus Christ should condescend 
Tn Hwell. thy close abiding Friend . 


Ask not alone of gracious moods, 

When peace, with wings of healing, broods 
And meekness, love and patience sit, 
Disciples at those wounded feet. 


If Christ doth truly dwell in thee, 
Uneasy Inmate will He be ; 

A heavy Presence, sighing, sad, 
Shall oft defy thee to make glad 


With any joy that sense can bring ; 

In vain thou stirr’st thy heart to sing 
As though no care oppress’d thy state ; 
A Man of sorrows, He doth wait 

Till thou be moved to hear His plaint ; 
Till thou perceive it is thy taint, 

The plague spot of an alien heart, 

That moves Him to so sad a part ! 


And then — ah, when, His grief made thine, 
When penitence, sharp grace divine, 

Doth the corrupting spot atone 
In tears, all His, and yet thine own, — 

Thy springing heart, a child’s again, 
Forgetting all the former pain, 

Is jocund with the temper’d mirth 
Of sou's new wash’d to their new birth ! 

{Editor.) 


CO-EDUCATION. 

By The Rev. Cecil Bosanquet, M.A. 

The aim of education is surely to enable us to make the best 
of ourselves, for the sake of both ourselves and others in life 
both here and hereafter. Education should then be the 
preparing and fitting useful tools for the business of the great 
universe. It should form efficient reproducers and carriers 
on of a sound race, the descendants of which shall be the 
better for the training given to their forbears. 

Now I ask, is any serious person, occupied with the great 
problems of social life, satisfied with the results of the general 
training of our men and women in view of the aims which I 
have just stated ? The author of the House of Quiet published 
in 1904, says that for the large majority of youthful English 
minds, the ordinary classical education is narrowing, un- 
improving, and conspicuous for an absence of intellectual 
enjoyment, and that when adolescence begins, boys who 
have been zealous grow indifferent, wearied, even rebellious, 
till they drift into a kind of cynicism about the whole thing, 
a kind of dumb certainty that whatever else may be got 
from work, enjoyment in no form is the result. He com- 
plains that the grammar taught is that of odd and eccentric 
forms, seldom met in a boy’s reading, which they have to commit 
to memory, of as much practical use as lists of nonsense words, 
and that the majority of the boys never get the idea that 
they are in the presence of literature at all. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in an address to teachers in February, 
said that the average schoolboy of to-day was ignorant, that 
he did not really know the subjects which he had been taught, 
that he had spent years at Latin without being able to use 
Latin freely, that he learned what he called ^ rulc ^ 1 aa 
German, and was tongue-tied when he went abroad He 
spoke of Eton boys whom he had met as the mob u [ i e 
that could be imagined for any useful purpose. 1 . 
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